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JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Marcu 21, 1685—JuLy 28, 1750 
By HARVEY GRACE 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH was the greatest member of the 
most famous and most persistent musical family in history. 
The Bachs covered a little more than three centuries, and 
were musically active nearly all the time. So widespread 
was the clan, and so closely identified with music, that the 
family name and the art became synonymous: to call a 
man Bach was to call him a musician.* The first known 
Bach was Hans, who was living in 1561. He had two 
sons—Caspar (fl. 1620-1640, ‘ town’s musician’ of Gotha) 
and Veit (Vitus), great-great-grandfather of Sebastian. 
Veit was a miller or baker by trade (Weissbdcker), with 
music for a hobby: ‘‘ What he most delighted in was his 
lute (‘ Cythringen ’=little zither), which his habit was to 
take with him into the mill and play while it was grinding. 
A pretty noise the pair of them must have made! However, 
it taught him to keep time, and that, apparently, is how 
music first came into our family.”” So wrote one of his 
descendants. 

The musical line that began with Veit (5. — ? d. 1619) 
ended with Wilhelm Friedrich Ernst (Kapellmeister to 
the Queens of Friedrich Wilhelm II and _ Friedrich 
Wilhelm III), who died at Berlin in 1845, aged eighty-seven. 
Of his family of one son and three daughters, the first-born, 
Caroline Augusta Wilhelmine, lived the longest: she died 
in 1871—the last of the Bachs. 


* Record exists of more than sixty musical Bachs, and there must 
have been many obscure members of the family whose names were 
forgotten. 


With Johann Sebastian the family reached its highest 
point ; with him closed a period in musical history ; and 
a new one began with his sons, Carl Philipp Emanuel and 
Johann Christian, who were the forerunners of Haydn 
and Mozart in the development of the sonata and 
symphony. 

Bach’s father, Johann Ambrosius, spent the earlier part 
of his life at Erfurt, where he was a string player and a 
town councillor. On his marriage he settled in Eisenach, 
where he developed his musical activities ; the register of 
Sebastian’s marriage described him as ‘“‘ The deceased, 
honourable and distinguished Ambrosius Bach, town’s 
organist and musician of Eisenach.” 

Little is known of Bach’s boyhood, but the circumstances 
make surmise easy. We may be sure that he was frequently 
in the organ-loft with his uncle, Johann Christoph, who 
held the post for sixty years. Evidently he was “‘ town’s 
organist ’’ in the fullest sense of the term, for in a sermon 
delivered at the funeral of one of the Bach family in 1679 
he is referred to as “‘ the well-appointed organist of all the 
churches here in Eisenach.”’ He was an excellent com- 
poser and the best musician of all Sebastian’s forbears, 
and his influence on his nephew was great and lasting. 
The boy no doubt sang in some of his works, among others 
the motet “I wrestle and pray,” which until recently 
was ascribed to Sebastian himself. 

For musical instruction Sebastian was indebted chiefly to 
his father, who taught him the violin and viola, and in whose 
rehearsals he must often have taken part with profit. No 
doubt his uncle gave him clavier* lessons. Was hea prodigy? 
The question—unprofitable but interesting—is often asked. 
The answer is that the time for prodigies (in the present 
sense of the term) was not yet. To be ranked as a prodigy 
a youthful genius must be displayed to the world, and for 
obvious reasons there was no touring for Sebastian, as 


* Throughout this book the term “clavier” is used for all key- 
board instruments other than the organ. 
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there was to be for the Mozart infants seventy years later- 
Moreover, the Eisenach environment, with its busy circle 
of musicians, was calculated to develop all-round pro- 
ficiency rather than to encourage precocity. Bach the 
keyboard virtuoso was no doubt foreshadowed in these 
early days, but his development as a composer was com- 
paratively slow, for the keyboard works written in his late 
*teens are unequal in quality, and often actually clumsy. 
On the whole, Bach was probably uttering a truth rather 
than a mock-modest platitude when late in life he said, 
** Anyone could do as much as I have done if he worked 
as hard.” And the hard work of his youth was not confined 
to music. He had a rigorous schooling, entering the 
_ Gymnasium round about his eighth birthday ; lessons 
began at six in the summer, at seven during the rest of the 
year. The school provided the choir for St. George’s 
Church, and the boys sang much in the town and neigh- 
bouring villages. 


Ohrdruf 

The Eisenach home was broken up when Bach was ten 
years old, both parents dying within a year ; and the next 
chapter in his life began at Ohrdruf, where his eldest 
brother Johann Christoph was organist at St. Michael’s 
Church. Christoph was fourteen years older than 
Sebastian, and a married man. ‘The little that is known 
of him points to his having been a clavier-player of more 
than ordinary merit. Christoph made himself responsible 
for the upbringing and education of Sebastian, and taught 
him the clavier to such purpose that the pupil was generally 
ahead of his tasks. The story of the locked-up manuscript 
book is familiar, but must be retold. Christoph had 
copied for his own use a number of organ pieces by 
Pachelbel, Bruhns, Bohm, Kerl, and others. He withheld 
the book from Sebastian, partly (as Spitta suggests) “‘ from 
pride of seniority,” but also, it is likely, because he wished 
the boy to concentrate on his clavier studies ; organ music 
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could wait. Sebastian found a way of extracting the 
manuscript from its wire-latticed cupboard, and spent 
the moonlight nights of six months in transcribing it. 
But whereas secret copying was fairly easy, secret practising 
was not, and the laboriously-made copy was taken away 
by Christoph—hard-heartedly, says Spitta, though only a 
too-indulgent brother would allow an eleven-year-old to 
overwork and under-sleep with impunity. 

Sebastian’s scholastic education was continued at the 
Lyceum—Latin, Greek (New Testament) theology, natural 
science, &c. He sang in the choir, too, with duties similar 
to those at Eisenach, becoming one of the principal singers, 
with a fixed salary and a larger share of the door-to-door 
takings. Unlike many musicians, Bach had a _ good 
general education: his progress at the Lyceum is worth 
noting. Youngest of the new boys in Class III in 
1696, he was its head in the following year; fifth in 
Class II in 1698, he became second within a year, and 
passed into Class I after four years of unusually rapid 
promotion. ‘The musical work at the school, under the 
Cantor, filled about five hours a week; add this to the 
choir duties, and it will be seen that Bach’s solid mental 
equipment was the result of a laborious childhood. 


Liineburg 

When near his fifteenth birthday Bach was thrown on 
his own resources, his brother’s growing family making 
further stay at Ohrdruf inconvenient. Thanks to the warm 
recommendation of the Lyceum Cantor, he obtained a post 
in the choir at the Church of St. Michael at Liineburg. 
His voice soon broke, but he was retained as rehearsal 
accompanist, occasional violinist, and member of the 
band that played in the streets during New Year festivities. 

He now gave increased attention to the organ. Bohm, 
one of the finest players of the period, was organist at 
St. John’s Church, and Bach learned much from him in 
composition as well as in performance. Several sets of 
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variations on chorale melodies were written at Liineburg, 
and the influence of B6hm is apparent. 

In 1703 came a call to Weimar in the shape of an invita- 
tion to join the Duke’s orchestra as violinist, with the 
title of Hofmusikus (Court Musician). Weimar was to 
figure much in Bach’s life, but the time was not yet. . 


Arnstadt 

A few months after his appointment he visited Arnstadt, 
tried the organ (newly built) in the Church of St. Boniface, 
and made such an impression that he was offered the post 
of organist and choir director. The position was not 
vacant, but this difficulty was easily got over by dismissing 
the organist in office—Andreas Borner—who was pacified 
by being given a couple of sinecure jobs on full salary. 
The strength of the desire to engage Bach was shown also 
by the raising of a fund among the townsfolk which enabled 
the church to give the eighteen-years-old musician a salary 
higher than that of any of the other officials. His duties 
were light—one service on Sunday and two during the 
week. ‘The ample free time Bach used to improve himself 
in composition and to make his already notable organ- 
playing even better. 

The compositions written at Arnstadt include no master- 
pieces, but among them was a work of more than ordinary 
interest on several grounds. Bach’s eldest brother Johann 
Jacob, who had joined the Swedish Guard as an oboe- 
player, called at Arnstadt to say good-bye to the various 
members of his family in the district. The occasion 
evoked from Bach the clavier ‘‘ Capriccio on the Departure 
of a Beloved Brother ’’—a piece of programme music in 
six movements—Arioso Adagio: “‘ Cajolery by his friends 
to dissuade him from his journey’; ‘“‘ Representation 
of the different accidents which might befall him in foreign 
parts’ ; Adagiosissimo: ‘‘ General lament of his friends ”’ ; 
“* His friends take leave of him’’; Poco Allegro: ‘‘Air of the 
Postillion”’; “‘ Fugue in imitation of the Postillion’s horn.” 


This is among the most successful and attractive examples 
of early programme music ; the Fugue, with its subject 
imitative of the postillion’s horn and the driver’s whip- 
cracks, is not only a spirited piece of music but easily the 
best of Bach’s early fugal efforts. 

The Arnstadt post proved to be less happy than was 
promised by its opening. Within a little more than a year 
the young organist from whom so much had been expected 
found himself called on by the church authorities to 
answer charges of prolonged absence from duty; of neglect- 
ing the training of the choir; of accompanying the 
congregation in such a way that instead of being led the 
people were “confounded”; of too great length and 
complexity in the improvised preludes to the hymns ; and 
of allowing “‘ a strange maiden to make music in the choir.” 
(She was his cousin Maria Barbara, whom he married a 
year later.) 

Of these offences the absence from his post was the most 
serious, and the one which was made the occasion of the 
arraignment. In the previous October Bach had been 
granted four weeks’ leave of absence in order to visit 
Liibeck. The attractions were the playing of Buxtehude 
(the veteran organist at the Marienkirche) and the famous 
evening concerts (Abendmusiken) given in that church in 
November and December under Buxtehude’s direction. 
The distance—over two hundred miles—might have been 
expected to make the Consistory doubtful of the possibility 
of the double journey being managed in the allotted time 
unless Bach was very lucky in getting “ lifts.” However, 
he started off on his long walk, leaving a cousin, Johann 
Ernst, to act as his deputy. He reappeared at Arnstadt 
at the end of January in the following year—three months 
overdue. His reply to the Consistory on this score was 
that he had been to Liibeck to improve his musical know- 
ledge, and that he had first asked permission—a weak 
reply which the Consistory countered by pointing out 
that he had asked for four weeks and had taken sixteen. 
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Bach’s reply was again weak: he hoped that his deputy 
had played so well that no complaint could be made on 
that point. The Consistory (with surprising forbearance) 
left the matter there, and proceeded to the other charges, 
ending by calling on Bach to decide within eight days 
whether he would fulfil his duties or resign. 

The episode is given what may appear to be an undue 
amount of space because it shows that from his earliest 
days Bach was disposed to shirk the choir-training side of 
his office. Composition and organ-playing became more 
and more his chief interests ; and it has to be said in his 
defence that the choir material was both inefficient and 
undisciplined. Even the Consistory admitted that the 
faults were not all on Bach’s side. Posterity (being 
concerned only with his output) will consider that Bach, 
though taking what seemed to be the easy path, was 
actually putting first things first: had he been throughout 
his life a model choirmaster, the world would have lost 
a good many masterpieces. Further disputes between 
Bach and his pastors and masters will be merely touched 
on in these pages: bearing in mind that Bach was always 
» “ difficult,” the reader may take them for granted. 


Miuhlhausen 

The Arnstadt dispute led Bach to keep an eye open for 
a likely post. Several had been offered him during his 
stay at Arnstadt (his fame asa player having spread), but 
he took no steps till a vacancy occurred at the Church of 
St. Blasius, Miihlhausen. There were nine candidates ; 
Bach went for a trial on Easter Day, 1707, and was unanim- 
ously elected. A week later a fire laid waste a part of the 
city and almost destroyed the church. Bach arrived in 
June, to take up his duties under trying conditions. Asked 
what salary he required, he named the sum he had received 
at Arnstadt (a modest demand, no doubt due to the fact 
that it was a good deal more than former Mihlhausen 
organists had received) ; he added a request for the loan 
Bach 
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_of a wagon to convey his goods from Arnstadt. His 
terms were accepted with flattering willingness. The final 
sentences of the contract are worth quoting: 

“Now, seeing that the said Herr Bach has pledged 
himself by the shaking of hands to observe the 
conditions above written, we do hereby agree to pay 
him a yearly revenue of 85 gulden in money [about 
£8 10s.] with the following allowances : 

3 Measures [twelve bushels] of corn, 

2 Trusses of wood, one of beech, one of oak or 
aspen ; 6 trusses of faggots, delivered at his door, 
in lieu of arable ” [held by the former organist]. 

(To the wages in kind were added three pounds of fish 
annually.) 

In October Bach returned to Arnstadt and at the 
neighbouring church of Dornheim married the “ strange 
maiden,” his cousin Barbara. 

One of his first duties at Miihlhausen was to superintend 
the rebuilding of the organ—a fact worth mentioning 
because it provides evidence of Bach’s liberal view of what 
a church organ ought to contain. He supplemented the 
scheme with a Glockenspiel of twenty-six bells (which was, 
however, never put in), and insisted that the tremulant 
should be ‘‘ made to vibrate properly.” 


Weimar 

But Mihlhausen proved to be, like Arnstadt, no bed of 
roses. ‘I’here was opposition to him on the ground of his 
being an outsider (the post had traditionally been held 
by a native) ; and the congregation was split by doctrinal 
differences. One party—the Pietists—was opposed to more 
than a meagre use of music; the Orthodox Lutherans 
took the opposite view, and Bach naturally sided with 
them. A year at Miithlhausen was enough, and in 1708 
he went to Weimar as Court organist and chamber 
musician to Duke Wilhelm Ernst of Saxe-Weimar. In 
the latter capacity he was violinist and harpsichordist. 
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There was a band of about twenty, most of the members 
being of the handy sort who could play several instruments; 
nine were able to take a turn at singing. Bach was pro- 
moted to the leadership in 1714. The Duke was genuinely 
interested in music, especially in that of the church, and 
as he saw eye to eye with Bach in most matters, the 
latter found himself for the first time in an entirely 
congenial post. 

Here he stayed from his twenty-third to his thirty-fifth 
year, and to about the second half of this period belong 
‘many of his most important organ works. He reached 
his full stature as an organ-player also—no mere matter 
of chance at a time when every composer was a performer, 
and wrote largely for the needs of himself and his pupils. 

Three of Bach’s children were born at Weimar—his 
first-born, Catherina Dorothea (1708) ; the most gifted 
of his sons, Wilhelm Friedemann (1710); and Carl 
Philipp Emanuel (1714). 


Progress in Composition 

This is a suitable moment for a brief discussion of Bach’s 
development asa composer. ‘The slowness of that develop- 
ment is puzzling until we realize the conditions under 
which the composers of that time learned their craft. Of 
teaching in the modern sense there was none. A com- 
position student to-day takes his instruction by the easy 
means of specialized primers in which passages from 
standard works show him how the great composers solved 
problems and achieved effects ; he has also at his service 
every kind of score to assist him in the study of complete 
works, both in detail and as wholes. Until he has been 
grounded in what is misleadingly called theory (mislead- 
ingly, because it is intensely practical, being in fact 
analogous to the technical studies of a performer) he is 
not in a position to profit fully from the models. Before 
he ventures to write a fugue or a sonata, for example, he 
has to learn how to develop his material, how to join and 
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balance the sections, how (in a word) to master the principle 
that underlies all art—unity without monotony, variety 
without scrappiness. Students with no more than a tithe 
of Bach’s creative gift now reach while still in their teens 
a technical mastery that Bach did not attain until his 
thirtieth year. 

The aspirant in Bach’s day had to acquire his instruction 
painfully from such compositions (usually in manuscript) 
as came his way—a lengthy process of trial and error. 
Moreover, the various forms were still in the experimental 
stage. Thus, the most striking passages in the fugues of 
Bach’s predecessors were often irrelevant, and the relevant 
portions were as often dull, because the importance 
of the subject had not yet been realized. Almost any 
scrap of tune or string of notes served (a fragment of the 
chromatic scale was a favourite). Bach himself began 
by writing subjects of this feeble kind ; some of his first 
attempts at clavier fugues are on subjects that were as 
pointless and rhythmless as the worst failures of his pre- 
decessors. This is the explanation of the fact that the com- 
poser who perfected the form, and still remains its greatest 
master, began by writing some of the world’s worst fugues. 

The seeming anomaly is found in regard to other forms— 
the prelude which began as a rambling series of arpeggios 
and grew into the perfection of the Preludes in the “‘ Forty- 
Eight”; the various types of composition on a Ground 
Bass (less diffuse because the music was held together by 
an insistent theme) which reached their consummation in 
the violin Chaconne and the organ Passacaglia; the 
fantasias which were unintentional representations of 
chaos until Bach showed in the G minor organ example 
how order could supersede chaos with no loss of fantasy ; 
and so on in almost every department of composition. 

Weimar, then, saw Bach writing most of his best organ 
works—preludes worthy of a place beside those of the 
“ Forty-Eight ”’ ; fugues in which the interest grows, with 
subjects as compact and significant as epigrams; and, 
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among other masterpieces, one of the most intimate and 
appealing of all his works, ‘“‘ The Little Organ Book,” a 
collection of forty-six short Preludes on hymn-tunes. 

“The Little Organ Book ”’ (‘‘ wherein,” the title says, 
“instruction is given to the beginning organist to work 
out a chorale in every style, also to perfect himself in the 
use of the pedal’’) was the first of the many works in 
which Bach took obvious pleasure in combining beauty 
and utility. To this educational motive we owe much 
of his best work—the six Trio Sonatas for two-manual 
harpsichord and pedals, designed to further the organ 
technique of his son Wilhelm Friedemann ; the collections 
of clavier pieces written for his second wife and his sons ; » 
the “‘ Forty-Eight ’’ (“‘ for the use and practice of young 
musicians who desire to learn, as well as for those who are 
already skilled in this study, by way of amusement’) ; 
the clavier Inventions and Duetti; the works for violin 
and violoncello solo, &c. And the title of one of his 
latest and greatest collections of clavier and organ music 
(Claviertibung=clavier studies) shows that to the end the 
educational element was never far from his mind. 

Bach’s reputation now began to extend beyond his 
immediate sphere of work. He became known both as 
an unsurpassed organist and as an authority on organ- 
construction. Of the expeditions he made as player and 
adviser on organs one may be described. 

In 1716 he went to Halle to join Christian Friedrich 
Rolle and Johann Kuhnau in examining and reporting 
on the sixty-three-stop organ that had been set up in the 
Liebfrauenkirche. The details of the event—including the 
food and drink—may be read in the City records. Servants 
and coachmen attended the three experts; two days 
were spent in examining the organ, two in drawing up 
and presenting their report ; the instrument was opened 
with festivities on the Sunday. Terry* gives the menus of 
the copious feasts with which the visit began and ended, 

* “Bach: A Biography.” (Oxford University Press.) 
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and adds, “ Little wonder that a big blot fell on the 
‘Bach’ as the writer signed a receipt for six thalers, his 
fee!’ (About eighteen shillings.) 

In the following year Bach visited Dresden, perhaps to 
hear the opera, but more probably to make the acquaintance 
of Louis Marchand, a former court organist at Versailles, 
who was at that time taking Dresden by storm with his 
performances on the clavier. Comparisons between the 
two were inevitable, and a public contest was arranged. 
Marchand, however, failed to appear, preferring the 
ignominy of an ungraceful withdrawal to the disaster of a 
public defeat. Left in possession of the field, Bach played 
in such a manner as to show that his rival had been wise in 
running away. 

Bach’s ten years’ stay at Weimar ended unpleasantly. 
In 1716 the Court musical director, Samuel Drese, died. 
He had long since retired from active service owing to ill- 
health, but had been allowed to retain the office, the Duke 
paying a deputy, Georg Christoph Strattner, who had 
recently been succeeded by Drese’s son. As the most 
eminent musician at the Court, Bach naturally expected 
to be appointed to the vacant Directorship. The post, 
however, was given to the younger Drese. Disappointed, 
Bach began to think of seeking employment elsewhere. 
An offer from the twenty-three-year-old Prince Leopold of 
Anhalt-Céthen of the post of Kapellmeister at his Court— 
which Bach promptly accepted—would have settled the 
difficulty all round but for the fact that the Prince was 
brother-in-law to the young Duke Ernst August, with 
whom Bach’s employer was on terms of bitter enmity. 
Bach’s acceptance of Leopold’s offer infuriated Wilhelm 
Ernst, and he refused to accept his resignation. On 
November 6, 1717, Bach demanded immediate release 
in such peremptory terms that the Duke put him in prison. 
Bach remained in durance for a month, spending the time 
to good purpose (report says) in planning and writing a 
portion of “‘ The Little Organ Book.” 
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Cothen 

With his departure from Weimar, Bach’s career as an 
official organist ended, though till the end of his life he 
was much in request as organ consultant and performer. 

At Cothen he found an employer who was not merely 
an indulgent patron, but also a cultivated musician, a 
singer and a player on the violin, viol da gamba, and 
harpsichord. Between the young Prince and Bach there 
was a cordial friendship which was ended only by the death 
of the former eleven years later. 

Bach’s chief duty at Céthen was to direct the Court 
orchestra of fifteen players. ‘There was no choir; the 
small amount of music at the Chapel services was simple, 
and the organ was a tiny instrument of the “‘ chamber ”’ 
type, with two manuals and thirteen stops. Bach’s creative 
energies were thus diverted into a new field—that of con- 
certed instrumental music. Had there been no Céothen 
appointment Bach would in all probability be unknown 
to-day save as a church and organ composer. ‘To the 
incentive of an environment in which orchestral and 
chamber music was the favourite pursuit, under a 
patron who was also an enthusiastic and competent 
performer, was added the interest of a medium for 
which Bach had hitherto written little. Moreover (as 
we have seen) Bach’s first instrument was the violin, and 
he was therefore the more ready to develop the string side 
of his equipment as a composer. 

At Céthen the Italian influence was exceptionally 
strong (the Prince having travelled much in Italy) and 
the instruments provided for the orchestra were unusually 
good. ‘True, the library contained little that was first-rate, 
for the good reason that concerted instrumental music 
was yet in the tentative stage: its chief use was still that 
of accompanying singers. If it is true that Bach went to 
Céthen at the right moment for the development of his 
genius, it is even more true that the event was propitious 
for instrumental music itself. To the six years he spent 
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at Coéthen we owe many solo sonatas for flute, violin, 
viol da gamba and ’cello, the three violin concertos, the 
concerto for two violins, most of the clavier music (including 
Book I of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight,” the French and English 
Suites, and the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue), and the 
Brandenburg Concertos—a collection of masterpieces 
sufficient in itself to confer immortality on their creator. 

How thoroughly Bach used this opportunity of exploring 
the possibilities of secular instrumental music is shown 
in the last-named group of works. Bach might well have 
written the six for the forces at his command, relying for 
variety and interest on his inexhaustible powers of invention. 
Instead, he chose a different combination of instruments 
for each—No. 1: violino piccolo*, three oboes, two horns, 
bassoon and strings; No. 2: violin, flute, oboe, trumpet 
and strings; No. 3: strings alone; No. 4: violin, two 
flutes and strings ; No. 5: clavier, violin, flute and strings ; 
No. 6: for strings alone (without violins). As evidence of 
his facility (how laboriously acquired has been shown) it is 
worth noting that the Concertos were all written in 1721— 
truly a vintage year ! 

The contemporary neglect of Bach the composer is 
shown by the fact that although the concertos were written 
at the request of the Markgraf of Brandenburg they were 
apparently never played in Bach’s lifetime. As Parry 
says, “‘ They just went into the Markgraf’s celebrated 
collection and there was an end of them....’’ When the 
collection was sold at the Markgraf’s death, the catalogue 
took special notice of concertos by all sorts of popular 
composers of the day whose names are now naturally 
forgotten, whereas Bach’s were not even mentioned by 
name, but were sold among the odds and ends. 

Bach and Handel nearly met at this time. Hearing 
that the latter was on a visit to Halle, Bach journeyed 


* A small-size violin, usually tuned a fourth higher than the normal 
violin ; its open strings were an octave higher than those of the viola. 


t “Johann Sebastian Bach” (Putnam’s). 
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thither to meet him, but missed him by a few hours. A 
later attempt was also unsuccessful. 

The fruitful and peaceful Céthen period was marred 
by the death of Bach’s wife, which occurred in July 1720, 
while Bach was on a three months’ visit to Carlsbad with 
the Prince. 

Perhaps his bereavement led him to apply two months 
later for the post of organist at St. Jacob’s, Hamburg ; 
alternatively, he may have wished to return to the field of 
church and: organ music. Although his application was 
successful, he changed his mind. The letter conveying his 
decision has not survived, but as the applicant who was 
appointed in place of Bach paid the authorities the sum of 
4,000 marks (a customary procedure at this church) we 
may safely assume one excellent reason for Bach’s refusal. 


Second Marriage 

Bach did not long remain a widower. On December 3, 
1721, he married Anna Magdalena Wilcken, the daughter 
of the Weissenfels Court trumpeter. She was twenty-one 
years old, a good musician, and an excellent soprano who 
had been heard occasionally at Céthen and had apparently 
settled in that town. 

A month later the Prince also married, and as his wife 
had no use for music or musicians the consequent decline 
in Bach’s position led him to consider once more a return 
to church music. Accordingly, when in 1722 the post of 
Cantor at the Thomas School at Leipzig fell vacant, Bach 
was amongst the applicants, although, as he wrote later 
to his friend Erdmann, “ it was not entirely agreeable to 
become a mere Cantor after being a Kapellmeister.”’ 
There were six other candidates, one of whom was Georg 
Philipp Telemann, a popular composer and well known 
in Leipzig. The Council offered him the post, but he 
declined. Bach then entered the field, but the appoint- 
ment was offered to Christoph Graupner, who, however, 
found himself unable to obtain release from the service 
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of the Landgraf of Darmstadt. The Council proceeded 
to test the remainder of the applicants, though still keeping 
the door open for Graupner. Only one Councillor 
(named Wagner!) suggested that Bach should be given a 
hearing. Bach came up for trial on Quinquagesima 
Sunday (February 7), 1723, with a performance of his 
cantata “‘ Jesus called unto Him the twelve,” a setting 
of a portion of the Gospel for the day. The news that 
Graupner would not be able to accept the post was re- 
ceived two months later, and the Council’s choice then 
fell on Bach, one of the members remarking that as the 
best musicians—i.e., Telemann and Graupner—were not 
obtainable they must take the second-best! Bach was 
formally inducted on June r. 


Leipzig 

The Thomas School was a thirteenth-century foundation, 
endowed with fifty-five scholarships for the support of 
church music. Its chief officials were a Rector, a Con- 
rector, and a Cantor. The Cantor’s duties were to teach 
singing (seven hours weekly) ; to be present with the 
boys at church on Thursday mornings at 7.0; to give 
some of the Latin lessons ; and to share with the Rector 
and Con-rector the examination and inspection which occu- 
pied one week in each month. ‘The masters lived in the 
school ; the boys rose at 5.0 in summer, at 6.0 in winter. 


A list of faults and their fines is worth reprinting : 


1. For losing the key or leaving itinthedoor 4 groschen 
2. For failing to shut the door when the last 
to leave the room vs ne See 2eers 
. For being sick (qui vomitat) + eer eG 
. For swearing, loud, or improper speech 6 pf. 
. For impertinent language, in Latin or 
German f BONDE: 
. For not getting up in the morning and 
missing prayers 7 x ay ae a 
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7. For not tidying the cubicle before 10 in 
summer and 12 in winter... oe OrpE, 


The School provided the music for four churches in 
the City, but at only two of them—St. Thomas and St. 
Nicholas—was the music of sufficient importance to demand 
the presence of the Cantor. At these two churches in 
turn a Cantata, with organ and orchestra, was performed 
every Sunday, the service beginning at 7.0 a.m. and 
lasting till mid-day. The Cantor was responsible also 
for wedding and funeral music, he inspected the organs, 
and was director of the local musicians who took part 
in the services. At Festivals elaborate music was per- 
formed at both St. Thomas and St. Nicholas, the choir 
prefect taking charge at one of the churches. Each 
church had its own organist, working under the Cantor 
or his deputy. The Cantor’s salary and fees totalled 
about £100. 

Although Bach spent the remainder of his life—twenty- 
seven years—at this post, no lengthy record is called for. 
The story of those years is largely one of quarrels between 
Bach and the three authorities under whom he served— 
the University, the Rector, and the Town Council. At 
the time of his appointment the School, owing mainly 
to the incompetence of its aged Rector, Ernesti, had 
reached its lowest ebb. Bach was a great teacher, but a 
poor choirmaster and disciplinarian. Although he seems 
to have started his career as Cantor with a determina- 
tion to improve things, circumstances were too much for 
him. The authorities complained of bad performances, 
but ignored Bach’s appeals for the improved conditions 
without which they could not be made better. After 
some years of ungrateful toil Bach contemplated resigning. 
Amongst the few of his surviving letters of the intimate 
sort is one to his old friend Erdmann at Danzig, in 
which he says: ‘“‘ Unfortunately I have discovered that 
(1) this situation is not as good as it was represented to be ; 
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(2) various fees belonging to my post have been stopped ; 
(3) living is expensive ; (4) my masters are strange folk 
with very little care for music. Consequently I am 
subjected to constant arrogance, jealousy, and persecution. 
It is therefore in my mind to seek my fortune elsewhere. 
If your Honour should hear of a suitable situation in your 
town, I beg you to let me have your valuable recommenda- 
tion.” In regard to the fees which made up a large part 
of his income, he added that “ Leipzig is a healthy place, 
and for the last year I have received about 100 kronen 
less than usual in funeral fees.”’ 

Ernesti died in 1729, and the appointment of his successor 
in 1730 (shortly after the date of the letter) improved 
matters for a time. Ernesti’s successor, Johann Matthias 
Gesner, was young and able, and a warm admirer of Bach. 
He brought discipline into the School, and harmony—or 
at least an absence of violent discord—into Bach’s relation- 
ship with the Council. Unfortunately, Gesner’s reign was 
short: he was appointed to a professorship at Géttingen 
after four years, and was succeeded by Johann August 
Ernesti (not related to the earlier Ernesti). The new 
Cantor’s unsympathetic attitude towards music soon 
showed itself, not only in petty ways (“So you mean to 
be a pothouse fiddler,” he would say to a boy found prac- 
tising) but also in schemes of reorganization which tended 
to reduce the already inadequate time and material avail- 
able for rehearsal. His interference with Bach’s work led 
to unedifying squabbles, sometimes even to disorder during 
the service. It takes two to make a quarrel, but the simple 
arithmetical statement ought not to imply that the responsi- 
bility is fifty-fifty. Bach was “‘a handful,’ even in his 
youth, and did not become more tractable with age ; but 
his stubbornness and irascibility appear to have been 
justified by the treatment he received. Yet there was 
something to be said on the other side. The Thomas 
School needed a Cantor who was a proficient organizer, 
disciplinarian, and choir-trainer: any good conscientious 
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hack would have filled the post to the satisfaction of 
the authorities. They would have managed him with 
ease, and he would have accepted their management as 
part of the natural order of things. But a Cantor who was 
also one of the world’s greatest geniuses was beyond their 
comprehension. The saying that a man is too big for 
his job is usually a reproach ; applied to Bach it is merely 
a grotesque understatement. And as he was just as much 
too big for his employers, they deserve sympathy as well 
as blame. The fact is, there was no place for a musician 
of Bach’s magnitude: an indulgent patronage, such as he 
had enjoyed at Céthen, would have brought him ease, 
but it would have robbed the world of the B minor Mass, 
the Passions, and other masterpieces that were the direct 
result of a church appointment. Moreover, creative 
genius apparently finds a stimulus in opposition, whether 
it be of circumstances or of individuals. ‘The output of a 
subsidized Bach could hardly have been larger than that 
of the harassed Cantor of Leipzig; it would probably 
have been smaller, and almost certainly less vital. The 
immense productivity of this period indicates that Bach 
found in the fulfilment of his office as composer an escape 
from the troubles that beset him as musical director: and 
although the exacting demands he made on his performers 
(demands which he knew could rarely, if ever, be met) 
were due primarily to his unique combination of invention 
and technique, there was probably more than a touch 
of his native obstinacy at work also. 

But composition was not his only solace. The history 
of music records no more felicitous union than that of 
Sebastian and Anna Magdalena, and no happier domestic 
scene than that in which their numerous children* were 
trained up in the family art. (“I am able to manage 
a concert with my family,” Bach said proudly.) Among 


* Bach had six children (five sons and one daughter) by his first wife, 
and fourteen (six sons and eight daughters) by hissecond. Only eleven 
of the twenty survived childhood. 
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his most delightful works are the albums of pieces he 
wrote for Anna Magdalena and his eldest son, and it is 
a happy chance that the keyboard pieces in both play a 
part to-day in the training of countless children. Nor was 
there lacking the more exciting interest of travel. Almost 
to the end of his life Bach continued his journeys in the 
capacity of organ expert and often as recitalist. Indeed, 
his reputation was now so widespread that these absences 
led to complaints by the Leipzig authorities, though the 
townsfolk began to feel pride in their possession of so 
famous a musician, unable though they were to appreciate 
his achievements. ‘The last of these expeditions calls for 
note, partly because it was one of the most important as 
well as the most picturesque, and also for the reason that 
it led to the composition of two important works, one of 
them being among Bach’s greatest. 

Carl Philipp Emanuel, Bach’s second son, was now in 
the service of Frederick the Great, who repeatedly expressed 
a desire that John Sebastian should visit his Court. 
Frederick was an enthusiastic amateur, a player on the 
flute, and even a composer for the instrument. Evening 
concerts in the palace were the rule at such times as 
Frederick was not engaged in his other favourite pursuit 
of making war. On an evening in the spring of 1747 
Bach arrived at Potsdam just as the customary music- 
making was about to begin. The players were already 
tuning-up when an official brought Frederick a list of 
persons just set down by the coach. Frederick looked at 
it and then rose excitedly, saying, “‘ Gentlemen, old Bach 
is here!” Still in his travel-stained dress, ‘“‘ old Bach” 
was summoned to the presence; flowery compliments 
were exchanged ; the concert was dropped ; and Bach, 
escorted by Frederick and the musicians, made a tour 
of the palace, trying the new Silbermann pianos and 
extemporizing to the astonishment of all, the King 
frequently exclaiming that ‘“ there was only one Bach!” 
Among the improvisations was a fugue on a theme supplied 
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by the King at Bach’s request. The following day he 
played on all the Berlin organs, and wound up with a 
further series of performances on the King’s pianos. On 
his return home he developed the royal theme in a number 
of fugues and canons, and (with an eye on Frederick’s 
favourite instrument) included a sonata for flute, violin, 
and clavier. This collection, entitled ‘‘A Musical 
Offering,” and dedicated “to a sovereign admired in 
music as in all other sciences of war and peace,” was 
sent to the King a few months later. 

The “ Musical Offering’ apparently set Bach to work 
exploring the possibilities of a theme of his own specially 
designed for fugal treatment, the result being his gigantic 
“Art. of Fugue,” consisting of fourteen fugues (the last 
unfinished) and four canons. 

The Leipzig years saw Bach at the zenith of his powers. 
The demands of his office led to a preponderance of choral 
works—the Mass in B minor, the Passions, the Motets, 
and the bulk of the Church Cantatas; but there were 
also many concertos, clavier and organ works, &c. 

“The Art of Fugue,”’ his last important work and his 
crowning achievement as a fugal composer, was written 
under the handicap of increasing blindness and failing 
health. An operation by the English oculist Taylor (who 
later operated on Handel) was disastrous: he lost his sight 
completely and never after left his house. An apoplectic 
stroke hastened his end. On his death-bed he dictated 
to his son-in-law Altnikol an organ prelude on the choral 
** Before Thy throne, my God, I stand,” and on July 28, 
1750, he died. 

His death attracted little attention. He was buried 
in a grave the whereabouts of which was soon forgotten. 
(In 1894 his skull was identified and reinterred.) His 
widow was given his salary for six months, sank into 
complete poverty, and was buried in a pauper’s grave. 

The great bulk of Bach’s work remained in obscurity 
until the formation of the German Bach Society in 1850, 
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when, in commemoration of the centenary of his death, 
the publication of a complete edition of his works began. 
The project was completed in forty-six years, at the rate 
of a volume a year, to which supplementary volumes and 
revisions are still being added. 

When the mere size of Bach’s output ceases to astonish 
(if it ever does) there will still be cause for wonder at its 
comprehensiveness. Scope matters more than size, and 
the ubiquity of Bach to-day (only the opera-house has no 
place for him) is due mainly to the fact that he has 
contributed an essential part to so many departments of 
the repertory. Orchestras, chamber musicians, violinists, 
’cellists, flautists, organists, pianists, and choralists: there 
is abundance for all. And the appeal is the wider because 
the music for choralists and keyboard-players covers every 
stage of difficulty: there is, for example, plenty of Bach 
for the elementary pianist, but little Chopin or Liszt, and 
not much Beethoven. 

Nothing in musical history is more striking than the 
thoroughness with which the contemporary estimate of 
Bach has been reversed ; and among musical revivals 
none is more impressive than the gradual recovery from 
oblivion of a body of music so vast that (as somebody has 
well said) it suggests the activity of a syndicate rather 
than of an individual. 


Summary of Bach’s Chief Works 
VocAL: 


Mass in B minor; 2 Passions ; Christmas Oratorio; Magnificat ; over 
200 Church Cantatas ; 6 Motets (four for double choir); 23 Secular 
Cantatas. 


INSTRUMENTAL: 


Concerted and Chamber Works: 6 Brandenburg Concertos; 6 Suites for 
Orchestra; 17 Concertos; 12 Sonatas and Suites for solo instrument 
unaccompanied ; about 20 Sonatas for various instruments and clavier. 
Organ: about 70 miscellaneous works (Preludes and Fugues, Toccatas, 
Fantasias, Trio-Sonatas, Variations, &c.) ; and 143 Choral Preludes. 
Clavier: 48 Preludes and Fugues; over 20 Suites ; 30 two- and three- 
part Inventions ; “Goldberg” Variations ; 7 Toccatas; “The Art of 
Fugue” ; and many short pieces. 
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